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HOW ROBINSON LOST HIS FELLOWSHIP. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I.—ST MARGARET'S IN THE MAY-TERM. 


Ir was many, too many, years ago; and it was 
near the end of the merry May-term. At that 
time even Cambridge is gay; and the gayest of 
all colleges was St Margaret’s. St Margaret’s is a 
small college; but inest sua gratia parvis. Its 
courts are the favourite haunt of the ivy, which 
clusters round the windows ; its garden is rich in 
tree, and flower, and fruit on the old red walls; its 
bowling-green is soft as velvet, and extends to the 
river’s brink. But not for the undergraduate that 
was within the gate were tree, or flower, or fruit, 
or green. All were sacred to the awful dons, and 
to the Camiades, or daughters of Cam. And when 
the former had retired to whist or to rest, when 
the sun had dropped down to the nether world, 
then the latter came out and danced their fill on 
the sward, which was their carpet. To the click 
of the bowls succeeded a pleasant hum, like 
the voices of many fairies conversing as they 
danced ; for the Camiades were of the house and 
lineage of the fairies, and spoke the fairies’ tongue. 
Their music was the plash of St Margaret’s foun- 
tain, and the glow-worms were their lamps ; and 
often, when their lamps had gone out, and the 
dawn of day appeared, they were loath to retire to 
their sedgy beds in the home of Father Cam. And 
the last to depart were always two; whose names 
were Dewdrop and Raindrop. 

But the undergraduates were not envious. There 
were grass-plots in the snuggest court, and um- 
brageous trees overshadowed the grass ; and under 
them, after hall, the undergraduates would recline, 
and drink a juice which was not of the grape. The 
clouds were lightly curled around them from the 
bowls of many pipes and the ends of many cigars ; 
and a yellow-crested cockatoo waddled from group 
to group, and mocked one man’s laugh, and jeered 
gutturally at another’s remarks, and asserted its 
own prettiness, and tore tassels out of caps, and 
nipped fingers and calves, and chuckled at the 


result, and was'the image of a feathered Mephis- 
topheles, 

For St Margaret’s was a lax college ; indeed, it 
was more like a hotel. The condition of things 
resembled in a small way that of the Israelites 
when every man did that which seemed good in 
his own eyes. The discipline was altogether 
negative. Nothing was imposed upon the under- 
graduates, except a few attendances at chapel ; 
but any indulgence asked for was refused. If you 
requested permission to keep a dog or a bird, or to 
hire strolling musicians for an entertainment in 
your rooms, or to have a brass band to play on 
your staircase, you met with a flat refusal ; but if 
you did anything of the sort without saying any- 
thing to anybody, nobody condescended to say 
anything to you. And if you persistently neglected 
to attend lectures, you might now and then receive 
so much reprimand as is contained in the follow- 
ing note: 


Dear Srr—A, B, C, &c. used to attend my 
lectures ; D, E, F, &c. did not.—Yrs. truly, 
G. 


The point of the communication lay in the well- 
known fact, that A, B, C, &c. took high degrees, 
and gained fellowships ; whereas D, E, F, &c. got 
plucked, and went to rack and ruin. 

Of course there were some undergraduates who 
were regular and studious; and to their bright 
example the rest were indebted for the general 
supineness of the easy-going authorities. But with 
most of the undergraduates belonging to St Mar- 
garet’s, the mode of life, when the weather was fine 
during the May-term, was on this wise. 

At ten a.m. there was a heavy breakfast, which 
was prolonged, by means of cider-cup, tobacco- 
smoke, conversation, and boxing-gloves, until it 
was time to go down to the river to see boats prac- 
tising, or to adjourn to the cricket-ground, or to 
take a constitutional on foot or on horseback. At 
four p.m. there was hall. After hall there was 
‘wine’ under the trees. At six o'clock there was 
chapel. After chapel there were the boat-races ; 
or there were rides into the country. And after 
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the boat-races or the rides there were card-parties 
for the playing of whist, or vingt-et-un, or loo ; 
so that, as Simmonds very truly said: ‘A man 
has no leisure, you see, for any reading in the 
May-term.’ And the same Simmonds, having been 
summoned by the dean to account for a conspic- 
uous absence from wos took the opportunity 
of remarking that ‘how he _— dean] man to 
be so regular in his attendance at chapel during 
the May-term had always been a source of wonder 
and admiration to him [Simmonds], if he [Sim- 


such an observation.’ 

Well, one memorable and lovely mornin 
towards the end of May-term 18—, the aforesai 
Simmonds gave a large breakfast-party, and Robin- 
son was there. This was a cause of general delight 
to Simmonds and his set; for Robinson was a 
reading man, had won university prizes, and was 
believed to be the equal of Erasmus in Latin, and 
of Porson in Greek. And in the feelings with 
which Simmonds and his particular friends, who 
considered that the proper use to make of books 
was to keep them carefully locked up upon shelves 
within g welcomed the occasional adhe- 
sion of the studious, there was something of 
the joy felt by the good at the repentance of 
the sinner. ides, it was well known that, 
whenever Robinson did relax so far as to join the 
idle throng, good sport might be looked for in the 
“<= ild extravagance or eccentric freak. 

e breakfast was ended ; copus-cup and cider- 
cup had done their work; and the demon of 
restlessness took possession of Smith. 

‘Who'll come over to St Beeves?’ cried he, 


will 
‘I will—I ” answered half-a-dozen voices. 
‘Why to St Beeves?’ asked Simmonds dis- 


ingly. 

° Well, we must go somewhere,’ replied Smith ; 
‘and it’s a good for riding or driving. Besides, 
we can dine at the Dragon; and we shall very 
likely find something going on in the town.’ 

‘Very well; I don’t mind, rejoined Simmonds 
carelessly.—‘ Youll go, Robinson ?’ 

‘ Nunc est bibendum,’ answered Robinson senten- 
tiously, as he seized a silver tankard, but, after a 
copious draught, he added: ‘O yes, Z’ll go: my 
head feels very woolly ; I can’t do any wok ; and 
I haven’t had a holiday for three months.’ 

‘How do you mean to go, Smith?’ inquired 
Simmonds. 

‘I shall ride my mare, of course; answered 
Smith. 

‘You'll ride, I suppose, Robinson?’ said Sim- 
monds in a tone of conviction, and with a queer 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘Eh? O yes, certainly,’ rejoined Robinson with 
a slight air of hesitation ; and then rising from his 
chair, and stretching himself, he added defiantly : 
‘Come on. Here, James, go round to Chamber- 
lain’s, and get me a horse.’ 

James, who was a‘ gyp,’ had in early life been 
employed in a stable at Newmarket, was learned 
in the matter of horse-flesh, knew the h i 

bilities of every man in his college, and habit- 

y wore that inscrutable ression of face 
which belongs to most persons who have had an 
experience in the mysteries of horse-racing. He 


however, a ound respect for talent and 
learning, fementel fn his heart the folly of ‘ only 


monds] might be allowed, with all respect, to make | good 


ridin’ now and then, as if that was any use to 
learn you to know the ways of a ’oss ;’ and had 
often expressed my his chums an opinion 
that ‘Muster Robi’son had too much brains to go 
trustin’ ’em as he did outside a strange ’oss just 
once or twice a year. However, with him to hear 
was to obey ; and therefore, with a face not more 
expressive than a brick wall, he heard the order 
given to him, and merely remarked : ‘ Very well, 
sir: it’s feasible you might like the Ruler, sir,’ 

‘What sort of horse is he ?’ asked Robinson. ‘A 
horse ?’ 
‘He stands nigh upon seventeen ’ands ’igh, sir ; 
and is a very ’ardy ’oss—live upon ’ay-bands, they 
say,’ answered James volubly but evasively. 

Robinson, who knew next to nothin about any 
horse except that which carried the Greeks into 
Troy, and who would, at the bottom of his heart, 
have preferred the mode of equitation adopted b 
those Grecian heroes, looked keenly and suspi- 
ciously at James, but seeing only a face about as 

metrable as brass, said cheerfully: ‘ All right, 

Ruler’ 

so the merry party separated to make 

their preparations for the expedition ; and as they 
went their different ways, many a one jogged his 
neighbour and said: ‘Ha, ha! old Robinson is 
going to ride,’ 


CHAPTER II.—PERCY GEORGE MOLYNEUX ROBINSON, 


Robinson had the reputation of being considered 
(by himself) the cleverest man in the university. 
re were many, even amongst his own contem- 
poraries at his own college, who believed that he 
was at anyrate the cleverest man at St Margaret’s ; 
and there was not a man who wouldn't have 
acknowledged that Robinson could easily beat any 
other inhabitant of the college in the matter of 
sheer scholarship. The classical lecturer geome | 
thought himself honoured by Robinson’s attend- 
ance at lecture ; and would be sufficiently regard- 
less of poor Spooner’s patient struggles with the 
difficulties of a Greek play, to cut Spooner short by 
the ruthless remark: ‘Thank you, sir; thank you: 
I think that will be about as much as you can 
We'll leave the chorus for Mr Robinson.’ 

And then Robinson would cough and look pleased, 
and read over the coming chorus, and prepare him- 
self to astonish—the lecturer and Spooner; for 
nobody else took any notice of his excellent per- 
formance. And it was gall and wormwood to 
Robinson, after he had received the lecturer's 
warmest congratulations upon his rendering of a 
certain line in a play of Euripides, to that 
nobody (except, of course, Spooner, for whose 
approbation he was not anxious) had observed, or 
could be brought to appreciate, the neatness and 
idiomatic precision of his translation. Keriys», %y+, 
ts wide, Euripides had written ; and 
Robinson had received warm compliments from 
the lecturer for — the preposition instead of 
the verb, and giving ‘down, down, down to the 
black earth.’ Robinson had desired, after lecture, to 
impress upon Simmonds the beauty of the render- 
ing, saying : ‘You see, old fellow, most men would 
have repeated “ dragged ;” but I 
gave the English idiom, which is the very essence 
of translation.’ And Simmonds rejoined 
carelessly : ‘It doesn’t seem to me to make much 
difference ; but as we shall all soon be going 
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“down, down, down” at the end of term, you’d 
better come and have breakfast with me to-mor- 
row. And so Robinson had been present at 
the breakfast which was to be his e; for 
through the breakfast he lost his fellowship ; and 
his fellowship, which would have been worth to 
him about four hundred pounds a year, had been 
looked forward to by him as a provision during 
the years he must spend in preparing for those 
successes at the bar which should ultimately place 
him upon the woolsack. y, in his " 
he was wont to fancy himself seated upon that 
soft-sounding eminence ; but it is probable that 
those visions mw | illusively foreshadowed a harder 
and less dignified seat upon a saddle buckled upon 
the back of the Ruler. 

Robinson was a man of uncommon mental and 
even physical powers; but it were superfluous to 
dwell upon the acknowledged fact, that such men 
very often di wx J little, ludicrous weaknesses, from 
which indivi of less ability and force of char- 
acter are completely free. Robinson would do as 
others did whether he knew how or not; had he 
been at Rome at the time which Juvenal satirised, 
he would have lied ; clumsily, no doubt, but still he 
would have lied. So, when it had been 
to him by Simmonds to ride, he thought it would 
be beneath his dignity estion. 
Omne % magnifico—It is a fine thing to 
ride if you don't know how; and so Robinson 
rode, and made sport for the Philistines. Robinson, 
however, who was so far from 
of himself, that it is doubtful whether y and 
Perkins ever brewed or will brew anything strong 
enough to express his self-appreciation, had a 
standing controversy with his name and his nose ; 
nor was he careful to conceal from his comrades 
the annoyance he suffered from the one and the 
other. As for the former, his = and god- 
mothers, or whoever gave him those high-soundi 
names which ieeniale his surname, done him 
more harm than good. He himself acknowledged 
that the result was bathos ; and he could not find 
it in his heart to protest against that innate sense 
of the ludicrous and the appropriate which prevails 
amongst schoolboys and young students, and which 
had caused him both at school and at college to be 
designated by the truly British and nautical style of 
. ack’ Robinson. He even went so far as to affirm 
that to select one particular Robinson, save by the 
help of some extraordinary combination of Chris- 
tian names, from the numerous members of that 
clan, either at the university or elsewhere, was a 

ay ; to his obstinacy upon that point 
a4 been attributed by some of his workin 
the loss of his fellowship. He felt that his well- 
earned distinctions were divested of half their 
lustre when he was called upon in the senate-house 
(by the hated appellation) to recite his prize poems, 
and heard the question put by many a man to his 
neighbour as to which the deuce it was of all the 
Robinsons, Nor was he so much consoled as in- 
furiated when Smith assured him that he (Smith) 
‘would almost as soon be called Robinson as 
Smith ;’ for Smith’s most daring hopes did not 
soar beyond a mere ‘pass’ in the ‘poll,’ and the 
great P. G. M. Robinson did not think it mattered 

or nose, there was nothing partic 

the matter with it ; but Robinson used to declare 


with acrimony that it was ‘a kidney-potato from 
Nature’s own kitchen-garden.’ And perhaps it 
was a little bulbous. As for Smith’s enthusiastic 
assurance, that ‘it suited Robinson’s face remark- 
ably well, and was the right nose in the right 
place, it merely reduced Robinson to a condition 
of speechless indignation. To the detested organ 
Robinson set it down that he did not make so 
much —e he thought he would otherwise have 
made with the daughters of Eve ; and it was quite 
comical to see him handling his nose when upon 
a certain occasion he had to read a portion of 
Theocritus containing the shepherd’s plaintive 
ap regarding his personal appearance, and, as 
appear in the sequel, it was to his want of nasal 
advantages that he considered himself indebted for 
something which befell him at St Beeves. 

Such was the man who was to mount upon the 
back of the Ruler, and whose determination to ride 
had caused hilarious satisfaction amongst Sim- 
monds’ Barty. 

The chief preparation made by Robinson for his 
ride was to carefully strap down his trousers ; for, 
though he was proud of his bare leg, he was aware 
that, to exhibit much of it when one is taking 
horse-exercise, is not considered the height of jock- 
eyship. He had no riding-whip, or spurs, or stick 
of the proper proportions ; and, having consulted 
James, was happy to learn that the Ruler, was ‘a 
ms sociable ’oss,’ always ‘ went well in company,’ 

e etism for flogging ing). 

| od had ‘brought round’ the Ruler to a con- 

venient spot in a narrow street close to St Mar- 
garet’s, and helped Robinson into the saddle. 

‘Where are we to meet, James?’ asked Robin- 
son. 

‘ At the cross-roads, sir, answered James, 

‘ All right. Leave go of his head.’ 

James did as he was told, and at the same time 
touched his hat. But, as Robinson turned his 
horse round, James, who knew the Ruler and all 
his ways, gave him a smart cut across the quarters 
with a supple cane. The Ruler switched his tail 
two or three times, and moved off at a sharp walk. 
James watched them till they arrived at nearly the 
end of the narrow street, and then started, ejacu- 
lating : ‘ Darned if he ain’t turned the wrong way ! 
Oh, p’raps he’s goin’ round by the “piece,” to avoid 
his private tootor’s.’ 

And so James went about his business. 

But James was wrong. Robinson had no idea of 
avoiding anything or anybody; but the fact is, 
that the Ruler hadn’t lived some six-and-twenty 
years without knowing almost as much about riders 
as riders fancy they know about horses. He took 
Robinson’s measure at once, and, pretending to be 
totally uainted with the meaning of pulls at 
the reins and kicks with the heels, carried Robinson 
quietly into Chamberlain’s stable-yard. 

‘ Hollo, sir!’ cried the astonished hostler at the 
door, ‘ you ain’t been long goin’ to St Beeves and 
back !’ 


‘He seemed to prefer going round by the “‘piece,”” 
said Robinson, ‘and had no e 


wouldn’t go any farther than the corner, and— 
walked in here.’ 

‘Ah! I see ’ow it is, sir, rejoined the hostler ; 
‘you ain’t got no sort o’ persuader—Hi! Tom, 


bring the gen’Iman a ’untin’ crop.’ 


Tom, a slouching great 
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braces, which were apparently intended only for 
ornament, as they hung down in graceful curves 
over his wrinkled corduroys, soon came clattering 
up in his heavy-soled boots, and with a formidable- 
looking cane having a crooked handle at one end 
and bathers loop at the other. 

The ears of the Ruler went twinkling and quiver- 
ing about, as if he recognised the instrument. 

The hostler, having placed the a in Robin- 
son’s hand, made the brief remark: ‘’It’n.’ 

Robinson regarded him doubtfully, as if the 
hostler had spoken a foreign tongue. 

‘"It'n—‘it’n, repeated the hostler vehemently. 

Robinson answered gravely in a language not 
commonly heard in stable-yards. 

But belore he could finish quoting the advice of 
Sallust, the hostler, upon whom a sudden light 
appeared to have broken, observed to Tom, in the 
tone of one who announces a miracle : ‘I’m blowed 

if the gen’lman isn’t afeard o’ the ’oss !’ 

’ The effect upon Thomas was extraordinary. Not 
even his namesake, who was also called Didymus, 
could have thrown so much incredulity into a 
single glassy stare. However, with a lou guilaw, 
he rushed at the Ruler, took hold of the bridle, 
turned the horse’s head in the direction of the 
cross-roads, and then administered three resounding 
kicks in the stomach with his heavy-soled boots. 
Probably a diet of ‘ hay-bands’ does not conduce 
to a stoical reception of such treatment ; at any- 
rate, the Ruler received each kick with a snort and 
a movement of the a which caused Robin- 
son to throw up his own heels, duck forward his 
own head by way of and hold on, 
partly by the reins, partly by the mane, partly by 
the pommel. 

e Ruler then moved forward at a smart walk 
in the direction of the cross-roads, and the hostler 
shouted after Robinson: ‘ Let ’im ‘ave ’is ’ead, and 
’e’ll carry yer well enough.’ 

Robinson, who had no idea of decapitating the 
Ruler, was at a loss to know how to proceed ; but 
the Ruler, having probably heard the hostler’s 
remark, took his head and kept it. And so the 
pair advanced, until the Ruler, catching sight of 
the goodly company awaiting them at the cross- 
roads, and being, as has been remarked, ‘a sociable 
’oss,’ pricked up his ears and joined them at a trot, 
so that Robinson arrived with his hat over his 
eyes and an expression of pain upon his face in 
the midst of his congratulatory friends. For the 
Ruler’s trot was no joke; it was as if one were 
astride of a dromedary. 

‘What a time you’ve been, Robinson !’ was the 
general cry ; and Robinson was obliged to mention 
the extraordinary behaviour of the Ruler. 

‘Ah, said one, ‘the Ruler thinks, better is a 
dinner of hay-bands and quietness therewith, than 
a ride to St Beeves with strife.’ 

‘Si riva est, remarked another, ‘ubi tu pulsas, 
ego vapulo tantum, the Ruler would say,’ 

And so they went on rejoicing. 

Now, notwithstanding the Ruler’s agonising trot, 
James had chosen wisely for Robinson, for the 
Ruler seldom broke into a trot. So soon as you 
had found out that he meant nothing by occasion- 
ally lifting his head perpendicular, and 
rolling round his eye, first to the left, and then to 
the right, as if to see who was on his back ; so soon 
as you had discovered that the singular noise pro- 
ceeding from his inside did not seem to be a warn- 


ing of spontaneous combustion or explosion ; and 
so soon as you grew accustomed to your prodigious 
height above the ground, you saw that the Ruler 
had many merits to recommend him to one who 
was no rider. His paces were generally either a 
walk or the easiest of canters ; and so considerate 
was he, that he never shewed any desire to go on 
if he found any chance of standing still, and that 
he would even stop of himself if his rider appeared 
to have lost equilibrium and fallen forward or 
slip sideways. Indeed, on such occasions, he 
would shew a disposition to halt, as long as any 
one pleased, upon the grass by the road-side, and 
try the effect of mixing a little green food with his 
ordinary provender, which was popularly believed 

Great, then, was Robinson’s delight when he 
found himself ambling almost comfortably along ; 
and he repeated, in rhythm to the motion, a Greek 
verse a of intense pleasure. 

But Black Care sits behind the horseman. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. 


THE great Mr Darwin, in his latest work on Human 
Genealogy, has informed us that we are inter- 
mediately descended from an animal whose habits 
were arboreal: in point of fact, a climbing creature. 
Great wits at that time may have ‘jumped together,’ 
as they do now, but if so, it was only from branch to 
branch. The phrase ‘up a tree,’ had not-then any 
depreciatory signification ; nor, in the philosopher's 
eyes, does it seem to possess any now, since his 
book is called the Descent of Man. Most of us, since 
he dates it from a polyp on the foreshore, between 
high water and low (which perhaps indirectly 
accounts for the monthly issue of our magazines), 
would have termed such a theory the Ascent of Man: 
but then, perhaps, this learned man is a member of 
the Alpine Club. According to Mr Leslie Stephen, 
at all events, the late President of that institution 
—if his views may be taken from his charming 
book, The Playground of Europe*—the climbing 
creature is certainly superior to the mere man. 
Only give the former scope enough, and he will 
prove his divine nature by touching the stars with 
his sublime head ; furnish him with an extra pair 
or two of socks, boots with big nails, and a brandy- 
flask, and he is equipped for the most heroic 
achievements. With Mr Stephen, the alpenstock 
is the staff of life, and the ice-hatchet the climb-axe 
of civilisation, and he is not at all ashamed of his 
views. One of them in particular—the frontispiece 
of the volume—exhibits certain objects of his 
admiration, four of his beloved mountaineers, in 
the most unenviable and ridiculous position it is 
possible to imagine. They are going up the Roth- 
horn, roped together in a gang, treading on one 
another’s shoulders, spread-eagled, clinging to the 
rock for the bare life: their position is evidently 
perilous and uncomfortable : our author makes no 
attempt to blink the matter, nor his artist neither. 
Indeed, of the many agreeable qualities that his 


* The Playground of Europe. By Leslie Stephen. 
Longmans, 
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book possesses, its honesty is the chief. He 
doesn’t lie about his gl almost all men do ; 
he acknowledges, that to the common eye it is a 
ridiculous object ; piebald, stuck over with wafers, 
always rampant and aimless; but he contends 
that it has its good points nevertheless. It is not 
the cock-horse of Banbury Cross, whose every 
movement elicits music ; but it is a good nag, he 
avers, for those who can sit him, and are of a 
serious mind. We have never known an Alpine 
climber yet (save one, whose laugh brought down 
an avalanche, and ended him) who was not rather 
grave and grim. Perhaps it is something in the 
rarefied air of the mountain-top that makes these 
gentry look piqued ; or, perhaps, some of them are 
secretly repentant of having started in this ambi- 
tious profession, and as good people who are going 
to church will sometimes scowl at others looking 
over their parlour-blinds, they are envious of us 
who stop at home. But certainly I have seen them 
start from the inn at Chamonix, and similar places, 
in very solemn procession indeed, and gaze at poor 
ome people like ourselves, who happen to be 
ying on our backs in the sun with a pipe in our 
mouth, in a very antagonistic manner. 

Now, Mr Stephen never does this, at all events in 
his book. ‘My good friends of the valley, he seems 
to say to the public, ‘Iam quite aware that you 
think us climbers mad, and perhaps we are ; but I 
shall prove, at least, that there is a method in 
our madness,’ He makes no attempt to deceive 
us by any diminution of the discomforts of his 
calling. On the occasion of this very Rothhorn 
expedition, for instance, he writes: ‘I walked 
in that temper of gloomy disgust which I find 
to be a frequent concomitant of early rising.’ 
The time was 1.50 am., and at that hour (if 
one has got up at it, and not sat up to it) we 
are naturally ‘grumpy, no matter what the scene 
may be that is presented to our notice. It is not, 
however, every Alpine climber who confesses as 
much. They generally talk of the elasticity that 
is communicated to the feelings by the morning 
air. Again, in the ascent of the Schreckhorn, what 
our author calls ‘a knob’—which is perhaps an 
elevation of ten thousand feet or so—persistently 
intervenes between the climbers and the object 
of their desires. What is on the other side of 
this knob, they know not, and it is not easy to find 
out. ‘The rocks were steep and slippery, and 
occasionally covered with a coat of ice. We were 
frequently flattened out against the rocks like 
beasts of ill repute nailed to a barn, with fingers 
and toes inserted into four different cracks, which 
tested the elasticity of our frames to the uttermost. 
Still, our progress, though slow, was steady, and 
would have been agreeable’ [Heavens !] ‘if only 
our minds could have been at ease.’ Not as 

ted any apprehension in connection with 
their personal danger (though they were really 
in what our author rather irreverently terms ‘a 
most ticklish state’), but with re; to what 
was hidden by this knob. At last, however, 
they surmounted it. ‘The next step revealed to 
me not only the mountain-top, but @ lovely and 
almost level ridge, which connected it with our 
standing-point.” If this be not an unconscious 
touch of nature in our author, what a charmin 
frankness does it exhibit! After all that toil an 
terror, he arrives at the same view of affairs which 
keeps so many sensible people from ever going up 


a hill if they can help it. To admire, they say, 
at a respectful distance, give us a mountain ; 
but, for walking, give us a lovely and almost 
level ridge. “There are, indeed, some honest 
utterances in this excellent volume which deserve 
to be inscribed in letters of gold all round the 
Alpine Club, like the ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ 
found in the thieves’ kitchen. Here .is one: 
‘ Bodily fatigue and a of natural scenery 
are simply incompatible.” Heaven bless this good 
gentleman, and preserve him from the many ene- 
mies this habit of plain-speaking must needs 
have made him among his climbing friends. 
Henceforward, when urged to climb, that text 
shall be our defence, for we are delicate, and have 
a tendency, even when attempting but a moderate 
elevation, to give in and go at the knees. 

‘On approaching the Miirjelen See, says he 
(which is neither a bishopric nor an ocean, it 
seems, but something very high), ‘rose one of the 
loveliest of Alpine views—the Matterhorn, flanked 
by the noble pyramids of the Mischabel and 
Weisshorn. I looked at it with utter indifference, 
and thought what I should order for breakfast. O 
good young man! (we hope, at least, that he is 
young; we know that he is good); an upright 
man, and a most learned judge, who aw ; 

und of flesh wherever it is needful! Hence- 
orward, under his high authority, shall we be 
freed from the insults of slowly digesting climbers. 
To require good food in plenty, and “— often, 
need no longer be a reproach to us. it be 
nece: to cry Excelsior, upon our banner shall be 
inscribed this alliterative device : Lunch and Lifts. 
Unless these be liberally teed, we will not 
budge. Without the lift, it seems, the lunch may 
be useless. On the top of the Eigerjoch, for 
example, provisions were plentiful enough, and 
our President had an appetite for them ; ‘but, on 
trying to swallow some meat, I found that our 
long fast since our last meal, combined with the 
baking we had undergone, had so parched my 
mouth that the effort was useless. My thoughts 
turned to a refreshing cup of tea and a bed at the 
Aiggisch-horn. But, alas! the inn was seven 
hours off ; it was 6 P.u., and the sun near setting.’ 
Lauener (a guide) thereupon mentions some coffee 
which he believed to be in a certain cave, called 
Faulberg, ‘from which, however, the whole of one 
side of the roof had been removed;’ and this 
abominable retreat ‘at once ap to us the 
pleasantest hotel in Switzerland.’ They strain 
every nerve to attain this shelter, but the way is 
terrible. ‘Suddenly, G. Mathews [personal — 
lost his footing, shot down the slope like a flash o 
lightning, and disappeared’ But he calls out 
‘ All right,’ and presents himself ‘ the next moment’ 
of time, but we are not told how far off in space, 
‘full of snow.’ These fanatics are now left to the 
appropriate light of the moon only, and Lauener 
takes the opportunity of observing that he has 
been very unwell of late, and can now see nothing, 
and does not in the least know where he is going. 
‘In the faint moonlight, we could hardly tell what 
we were treading upon—treacherous snow-bridges 
or slippery slides of ice. A stumble or two nearly 
brought us all in a heap together. Moreover, the 


Aletschhorn had chosen to shove its head up just - 


in the way of the moon; and at last, as we were 
all getting rather puzzled how to proceed, the 
moon sailealy dipped behind it, the great shadow 
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of the mountain shot out over us, and we were left 
all alone in the dark. Looking hastily round in 
the faint twilight, we could just make out a great 
mass of rock on our right hand. This forms part 
of the great promontory which divides the two 
main branches of the Aletsch glacier. We made 
for it at once, found no crevasses to stop us, and 

once more off the ice on to land. 
We unanimously resolved to stay where we were 
till daylight should appear. We unfastened the 
ropes, took a glass of wine all round, and deter- 
mined to e ourselves comfortable. Having 
drank my wine, and made a perfectly futile attempt 
to swallow a bit of bread, I put on a pair of dry 
stockings, which I had in my pocket, over my wet 
ones, stuck my feet into a knapsack, and sat down 
on some sharp stones under a big rock. My 
companions most obligingly sat down on each side 
of me, which tended materially to keep off the 
cold night-wind, and one of them shared my 
pened My seat may very easily be imitated 
by any one who will take the trouble to fill one of 
the gutters by the side of a paved street with a 
heap of granite stones prepared for macadamising 
a road. If he will sit down there for a frosty 
night, and induce a couple of friends to sit there 
with him, he will doubtless learn to sympathise 
with us.... I fully expected to get up in the 
morning stuck all over with pebbles, like a large 
pat of butter dropped into a sugar-basin. In other 
respects, I believe I really enjoyed the night. 
The huge snow-covered mountains that glimmered 
faintly through the darkness ; the long, glorious 
glacier, half seen as it swept away from our feet ; 
and the perfect stillness, were very striking. We 
felt that our little party was in absolute solitude, 
in the very centre of the greatest waste of ice and 
bare rock in the Alps,’ 

Mr Stephen has plenty to say in favour of his 
beloved pursuit, as we shall presently shew ; and, 
indeed, his confidence in its charms is such that 
he can afford to make admissions. ‘No one 
can have a firm, religious faith, says an eminent 
} philosopher, ‘who cannot, in some sort, laugh 

at it;’ an observation which, though ‘caviare to 
the general,’ is solid food to those of stomachs ; 
and so it is with our author and his mountains. 
The ordinary accompaniments of achieving the 
ascent of a great eminence are not, he owns, con- 
ducive to poetical feeling. ‘The gossip of guides, 
and the noisy triumph of a successful party, are 
apt to break the charm ; and indeed I remember 
with something like a sense of shame, how, on one 
of the loftiest peaks of Switzerland, I spent the 
page moments in having my trousers mended 

y a guide, who happened to be also a tailor.’ We 
don’t think that ‘something like a sense of shame’ 
is at all too strong an expression on this gentle- 
man’s part ; for only consider the publicity of such 
a situation !—every telescope in the valley directed 
by enthusiastic females upon this interesting party, 
to be shut up with a‘ Good gracious!’ or a ‘Well, I 
never!’ The idea is too shocking to be pursued. 

One more admission, and we have done with our 
author in that respect. ‘No traveller,’ says he, 
‘that I have ever seen would be worthy to be 
ranked with even a second-rate guide.’ This is the 
case, perhaps, in all comparisons between profes- 
sionals and amateurs ; though amateurs are seldom 
found to confess as much: but it must of necessity 
be so with respect to Alpine climbing. It is the 


guide who precedes the rest of his party, cuts out 
the steps, supports the exhausted, and carries the 
provisions: while the traveller only carries him- 
self and his brandy-flask. The latter is a ve 

necessary precaution, since the guides are mu 

given to strong liquor; and on ri imagine one’s 
situation if they do get at it, and begin to shout 
for the avalanches! ‘Not a word, if you value your 
lives,’ was the injunction laid upon certain persons in 
a most dangerous spot, whereupon an excited pro- 
fessional climbed a peak and gave view-holloas! To 
this dreadful person ‘every driblet of water seemed 
ee connected with a drop of brandy ;’ and 
yet even he, when sober, was a most trustworthy 
and intelligent fellow. ‘I utterly repudiate,’ says 
our author, ‘the doctrine that Alpine travellers are 
or ought to be the heroes of Alpine adventures, 
The true way, at least, to describe all my Alpine 
ascents is, that Michel, or Anderegg,’ or Lauener 
succeeded in performing a feat requiring skill, 
strength, and courage, the difficulty of which was 
much increased by that of taking with him his 
knapsack and his employer. ... Would that an 
English agricultural peasant were generally as in- 
dependent, well-informed, and trust-worthy as a 
Swiss mountaineer.’ 

Though our author is always frank, he is not 
always catholic. It is unworthy of him, for in- 
stance, to slightingly, as he does, of hills 
that do not happen to be snow-mountains, and of 
the effect of natural scenery when it is not Alpine. 
It is doubtless witty to observe of the Lake moun- 
tains, that he can understand ‘how a poet brought 
up at their feet should labour under a perma- 
nent confusion of ideas between Providence and 
the late Duke of Wellington ;’ but we are not 
aware that the region of the Alps is celebrated for 
the production of poets of any sort. A child may 
be as sublime a a for a poem as a giant, 
though it be not so ; and a daisy on Helvellyn 
as the Jast Alpine strawberry, where ‘vegetation 
ceases,’ though probably not so welcome, especially 
to a gentleman who has ‘done’ his mountain, and 
is coming down. This narrowness of thought is 
the more to be tted, since, though he s 
‘with diffidence, Stephen shews much judg- 
ment in his estimation of the poets, so far at least 
as they sing of mountain scenery. ‘ Byron’s moun- 
tains treat us to some fine vigorous poetry, and 
have filled ego guide-books with appropriate 
quotations, but they are just a little too anxious 
to express their contempt for mankind. To my 
taste, Shelley’s try is in the most — 
harmony with the scenery of the higher Alps. 
¥-. There is something essentially congenial to 
his imagination in the thin atmosphere of the 
upper regions, with its delicate hues and absence 
of tangible human interests. He loves the clouds, 
and watches them folding and flying, lighted up 
by the “sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes,” or 
gathered into solid masses, hanging “sunbeam proof 
over a torrent sea,” with unflagging enthusiasm.’ 

A man who can appreciate Shelley is a rarity in 
these muscular days, and when we find him a 
‘ past’ President of the Alpine Club, he becomes a 
wonder : we hardly think his remark, that ‘ moun- 
tains, like music, require not only the absence of 
disturbing causes, but the presence of a delicate 
and cultivated taste,’ will be received among his 
late subjects with general enthusiasm ; though they 
will possibly nod approval to the much more 
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objectionable statement, that ‘no one has ever seen 
a sunset who has not watched the last Alpine glow 


dying off the everlasting snow. This is verse,’ 


‘though not intended ;’ a result perhaps due to the 
sublimity of the recollection ; but, as plain prose, 
we beg to take exception to it altogether. He 
might as well have written, ‘he who has not eaten 
paté de Foie gras’ (which is not the greatest delicacy 
to all palates), ‘has never known what it is to taste.’ 
Moreover, this pdté is generally eaten, as it were, at 
a picnic, under the most uncomfortable circum- 
stances, and there is very little time for the enjoy- 
ment of it. If you stopped five minutes to look at 
the sunset, you would get frozen to death. 

There are unquestionably noble spectacles to be 
seen up in these Alpine solitudes, though why they 
should cause an habitual beholder of them to be so 
lop-sided in his mind as to see nothing in an ng 
park but ‘deadly dullness,’ passes our comprehen- 
sion. The ancient exclusiveness of Almack’s would 
really seem to be nothing ——- with that of 
this climber of the Alps: he disbelieves that those 
who don’t climb are capable of appreciating his 
beloved grandeurs ; whereas we should all be glad 
to see them if we could, and if the effect of them 
is not to destroy our taste for home beauties: and 
why on earth should it do so, any more than 
beholding some foreign beauty should make us 
hate one’s wife ! 

Here is a really fine description of our author’s 
feelings. on the Schreckhorn, a mountain that 
stands ‘not on the edge, but in the very centre of 
the regions of frost and desolation. Four great 
glaciers seem to radiate from its base. The great 
Oberland peaks—the Finsteraarhorn, Jungfrau, 
Ménch, Eiger, and Wetterhorn—stand round in a 
grim circle, shewing their bare faces of precipitous 
rock across the dreary wastes of snow.... You 
are in the centre of a whole district of desolation, 
suggesting an imagi picture of England in the 
glacial epoch, with shores yet unvisited by the 
irrepressible Gulf-stream. The charm of such 
views is unique. They have a certain soothing 
influence, like slow and stately music, or one of the 
strange opium-dreams described by De Quincey. 
... There is something almost unearthly in the 
sight of enormous spaces of hill and plain, appar- 
ently unsubstantial as a mountain-mist, glimmer- 
ing away to the indistinct horizon, and, as it were, 
spellbound by an absolute and eternal silence. . . 

e felt as if some immortal gs no partic- 
ular duties on his hands, might be calmly sitting 
upon those desolate rocks, and watching the little 
shadowy wrinkles of the plain, that were really 
mountain-ranges, rise and fall through slow geo- 
logical epochs. 

hatever goes wrong in his favourite locality, 
our author is sure to make the best of it: and 
as the next pleasantest thing to winning, with the 

bler, was to lose, so the next thing to a fine 
o- in the Alps is with Mr Stephen a wet one. 
‘There is scarcely a day in summer when a man 
in ordi health need be confined to the house ; 
and even in the dreariest state of the atmosphere, 
when the view is limited to a few yards by driving 
mists on some lofty pasturage, there are infinite 
beauties of detail to be discovered by persons of 
humble minds. Indeed, on looking & to days 
spent in the mountains, I sometimes think that the 
most enjoyable have been, not those of unbroken 
sunshine, but those on which one was forcibly 


.| are to be found even in the mountains. A rock 


confined to admiring some little vignette of scen 
s ly transfigured by the background of on 
ing huge under which you 

e re ; the angry glacier torrent, dashing out 
the cliff, whose summit and are equally con- 
cealed by the clouds—gain wonderfully in dignity 
and mystery. Yet, I must confess that when one 
is suffering from an acute attack of the climbi 
fever, and panting for an opportunity which wi 
not come, the patience is tried for the moment, 
even though striking fragments of scenery may be 
accumulated in the memory,’ 

When the patience is tried, the temper sometimes 
suffers ; and it was while Mr Stephen was immured 
in a certain Swiss ian oth 6 eet ankle, and, of 
course, debarred from climbing, that he wrote the 
following sketch of the British Tourist—his point 
of observation being a sofa of four feet long, on 
which he was ordered to keep his heels higher than 
his head, and the length of time allowed for his 
study of the subject eight days of glorious summer 
weather. ‘The main specialities of the genus, 
as it seems to me from many observations, are, 
first and — a rooted aversion to mountain 
scenery ; secondly, a total incapacity to live with- 
out the Times; and thirdly, a deeply seated con- 
viction that foreigners generally are members of a 
secret ie Sees to extort money on false 
pretences. Sometimes I have regarded him as a 
missionary intended to shew by example the 
delights of a British Sunday. Never, at least, does 
he shine with such obvious com: 
armed with an assortment of hymn- and 
Bibles, he evicts all the inferior races from the 


dining-room of a hotel. Perhaps he is doi 

for sharp practices at and ain 

espised native, as a trifling expiation of his 

offences. This view is confirmed by the spirit in 

which he visits the better-known places of pilgrim- 

age. He likes a ae view in proportion to 
en 


the number of p which he can count, which, I 
take it, is a method of telling his beads ; he is 
doomed to see a certain number of objects, and the 
more he can take in at one dose, the better. 
Further, he comforts himself for his sufferings 
under sublime scenery by enjoying those conun- 
drums in stone, if they may be so called, which 


that imitates the shape of the Duke of pry ay 
nose gives him unspeakable delight; and he is 
very fond of a place near Grindelwald, where St 
Martin is ayet to have thrust his staff through 
one hill, and marked the opposite slope by sitting 
down with extreme vigour. Some kind of linger- 
ing fetich-worship is probably to be traced in these 
curious observances. Although the presence of 
this species is very annoying, I do not think 
myself justified in advocating any scheme for their 
extirpation, such as leaving arsenic about, as is 
done by some intelligent colonists in parallel cases, 
or by tempting them into dangerous parts of the 
mountains.’ It is fair to add, however, that as our 
author's ailment got better, ‘ milder sentiments re- 
turned.’ 

What our author calls his ‘nastiest bit’ of climb- 
ing was the ascent of the Rothhorn, which has 
the peculiarity of having no top, but only a place 
where a top manifestly ought to have been, the 
work having been left unfinished. It ended in a 
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flat circular area a few feet broad, as though it 
had been a perfect cone with the apex cleanly cut 
off. Here, in a little hole cut out of the last rocks, 
the adventurers ‘ squirm,’ sheltered from the bitter 
wind, and with muscles still quivering from the 
strain of their late exertions. ‘No doubt some 
enthusiast will ask me about the view. I have 
several times been asked what the Matterhorn 
looked like; and I wish I could give an answer. 
But I will make a clean breast of it, and confess 
that I only remember two things—one, that we 
saw the Riffelberg, looking like a flat green carpet ; 
the other, that the gigantic mass of the Weisshorn 
seemed to frown right above our heads, and shut 
out a large segment from the view. Seen from 
this point, it is more massive and of less elegant 
shape than from most others. It looked like an 
enormous bastion, with an angle turned towards 
us. Whether I was absorbed in the worship of 
this noblest of Alpine peaks—or whether the clouds 
had concealed much of the rest of the panorama— 
or whether we were thinking too much of the 
ascent that was past and the descent that was to 
come—or whether, as I rather believe, the view is 
really an inferior one, certain it is that I thought 
very little of it.’ 

pon the dangers of Alpine climbing, our 
author discourses in a very reasonable manner; 
and we only hope that what he has to say upon 
this point may be laid to heart by young aspirants 
after mountain honours. Even the most audacious 
of them will not accuse him of wanting in nerve, 
or of not having himself experienced peril. 

‘A tyro, we will suppose, makes the ascent of 
the Finsteraarhorn. He passes along the edge of 
the tremendous cliffs, which have been glowingly 
described in so many Alpine books; if he has a 
aa ed good head, he does not even feel giddy, and 

e becomes conscious that with a little care there 
is no danger in such performances. Coming home, 
he crosses a level snowfield, and perhaps as he 
looks back he may see a white puff of snow 
descending like a downward smoke from the flanks 
of the mountain. He is perfectly unconscious that 
in crossing that level plain, with its hidden cre- 
vasses, he may have been within a hair-breadth of 
sudden death, and that the apparently harmless 
vapour which perhaps crossed his route would have 
swept him off the face of the rocks, and hurled him 
to instant destruction, if he had been a few minutes 
later. He comes home, and declares that there are 
no dangers in the Alps worth a moment’s notice.’ 

The fact of the case is: ‘(1) That there is no 
mountain in the Alps which may not be climbed 
by a party of practised mountaineers, with good 

ides, in fine weather, and under favourable con- 

itions of the snow, with perfect safety ; and (2), 
that there is no mountain in the Alps which may 
not become exceedingly dangerous, if the climbers 


weather the snow unfavourable.’ The commo 
uestion—‘ Which is the most difficult mountain in 
the Alps?’ is, in short, meaningless: for there 
may be circumstances under which the Righi is 
far more dangerous than the Matterhorn. Again, 
familiarity even with Alpine summits is apt to breed 
contempt. ‘Since the first summer I spent in the 
Alps, more than one excellent mountain of my 
acquaintance has Pag through the successive 
stages denoted by the terms “ Inaccessible,” “The 
most difficult point in the Alps,” “A good hard 


are herb the x the guides incompetent, the 


climb, but nothing out of the way,” “ A perfectly 
straightforward bit of work,” and y, “An easy 
or a lady.”’ 

r Stephen very wisely leans to the side of 
over-caution rather than to that of foolhardiness, 
If a guide should be even inclined to encumber you 
with help, to haul at your rope ‘ until you feel as 
if you would be impressed with a permanent 

ve, to which ropes may be fixed in future,’ let 

im do it, rather than proclaim your independ- 
ence, ‘ Never shall I forget a venerable guide at 
Kippel, whose glory depended on the fact that his 
name was mentioned in The Book—namely, Mur- 
ray’s Guide. Having done nothing all day to 
maintain his reputation, he seized a favourable 
opportunity as we were descending a narrow aréte 
of snow, and, suddenly clutching my coat-tails, on 
pretence of steadying me, brought me with a jerk 
into a sitting position. My urgent remonstrances 
only produced bursts of patois, mixed with com- 
placent chucklings, and I was forced to ae my- 
self to the fate of being pulled backwards, all in a 
heap, about every third step along the artte. The 
process gave the old gentleman such evident 
pleasure, however, that I forbore to complain.’ 

Guides sometimes object to rope a party together, 
on the ground that the destruction of one would 
involve the destruction of all. ‘In such cases, it 
appears to me plain, not that the rope should be 
worn, but that the expedition should be abandoned. 
Sh gt the other hand, a willingness to be roped 
affords to a certain extent a — that the 
guide does not believe in the danger.” Upon the 
whole, Mr Stephen advocates the use of the rope, 
but principally upon this very ground, that it 
establishes a perfect ‘ solidarity’ between all who 
join in an expedition ; if its effect is only to extend 
the danger of the weakest to the strongest, yet let 
it be used. To dispense with guides, our author 
considers very dangerous. ‘I have heard a man 
complain of a guide who had led him with remark- 
able skill through a labyrinth of difficulty, simply 
because he had no notion what the difficulties 
were, He talked as much at random as a French- 
man criticising a cricketer.’ 

The readers of The Playground of Europe will 
certainly not be confined, as its author’s modesty 
assumes, to the haunters of the Alps alone, but to 
them it will be especially serviceable. It is an 
interesting and amusing volume in_ itself, and, 
besides that, it is a good guide-book. The last four 
words with which it concludes are characteristic of 
its subject—‘ they break their necks ;’ and we only 
hope its warnings may be laid to heart. 


WON—-NOT WOOED. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A LEAF FROM A SKETCH- 
BOOK. 


Tue effect of the wound inflicted by Horn Win- 
throp was more serious than he had himself cal- 
culated upon. He had bidden Mabel not to let 
it rankle, but he little knew with what poison 
his weapon had been dipped. She stood for some 
minutes after his departure, pale as marble, and 
as motionless, with her hand still pressed to her 
heart, as though to mitigate the pain of some 
material blow. She never doubted for a moment 
that Horn had told her the truth. The contradic- 
tion to his statement, if false, could be obtained 
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too easily, and besides, he had with his own lips 
advised as to satisfy herself upon that point by 
inquiry. Mr Winthrop had not been her anony- 
mous benefactor at all ; and what was most terrible 
to think of, she had sacrificed herself to him, when 
the obligation was really owed to him who had 
already won her love. e first savings, the first 
earnings of Richard Thornton—for without Horn’s 
cruel taunt, she would now have recognised the 
ift as Richard’s—sent to her to purchase her 
edom from poverty, had been the means of 
selling her into slavery! Nay, what was more 
likely, Richard had not even earned the money, but 
for her sake had abased himself to his former 
patron, and obtained from him, at the cost of 
self-respect, the sum that had insured her own 
abasement. True, he had never spoken to her of 
love at all; but how clearly she saw now from what 
a chivalric and unselfish cause he had kept silence ! 
No wonder that the news of her marri had 
fallen upon him yesterday like a peat, 
ow plainly she once more beheld his astound 

k) ; and even then, how patiently and forgivingly 
he had borne himself, doubtless making excuses 
for her in his own mind, when (she felt) she was 
without excuse, or almost without it. Perhaps he 
had had hopes of getting on in the world—his 
air and manner, when disconnected with herself, 
seemed to of better fortunes; even his mode 
of life, and the fact of his being a Volunteer 
at all, betokened improvement in this respect. ‘A 

ear or two hence’ (mayhap he had thought to 

himself), ‘I shall be able openly to offer my hand 

where I have, long ago, given my heart. I have not 

asked her to wait for me, but she will not be in 

haste to wed so soon after her father’s death.’ And 

it was not eight months since she had been 
haned ! 

e bitter tears rolled fast down her white 
cheeks, as she conjured up these thoughts ; 
and then a deep flush suffused them, for she 
reflected that it was wickedness—and worse, that 
she herself had made it so—even to think of 
Richard at all. Love in her was henceforth a 
deadly sin, except where it was owed by duty, and 
she felt now more than ever that it was impossible 
to py it there. Nay, how could even respect be 
paid to the man who had taken advantage of a 
sense of obligation which he must have known to 
be mistaken, misapplied, to make her his wife? It 
was as infamous as though, to procure his end, he 
had impersonated another man. 

But was it perfectly certain that Mr Winthrop had 
done this? With her burning forehead leaned on one 
cold hand, Mabel applied herself with earnestness, 
with passionate eagerness, to this question: for her 
own sake, as well as for his, she was most desirous 
to find, not excuses, but a justification for the man 
to whom she was doomed to be yoked for life. 
Her heart could never recommend him to mercy, 
if he were guilty ; it was essential, therefore, that 
her reason should acquit him. It was just possible 
that Mr Winthrop had misunderstood the letter 
which she had sent him in reply to his offer of 
marriage : she had alluded therein to the anony- 
mous present of two hundred pounds, as she had 
then thought, with sufficient explicitness, but still 
she had not mentioned it in plain terms. Word 
by word, with painful persistence, she now endea- 
voured to atl once what she had written. 

‘You have not reminded me of the obligation 


under which Iam well aware you have placed me; 
you are silent upon that point, because you are a 
gentleman. It is impossible, however, for me to 
forbear allusion to it. Nay, I must honestly tell 
you that it makes me feel your debtor; a bond- 
woman, and not a free agent.’ 

Mabel pondered over those words exactly as 
Mr Winthrop had pondered over them for hours 
that night at The George at Brackmere, striving 
her best, just as he had done, te deprive them of 
their particular significance. 

‘I am a rogue, he had cried out at one time, ‘an 
infernal villain ; but I will have her? But this 
had been only an impulsive ejaculation. A reck- 
less fellow whom the criminal law has pounced upon 
will sometimes exclaim: ‘It was I who did it—I 
am guilty.’ But being ‘duly cautioned’ by the 

roper authorities, and having been interviewed 

ya ious attorney, this first too hasty view is 
generally abandoned. The accused person begins 
to think—or, at all events, to say: ‘I did not do 
it—I am not guilty ;’ and similarly Mr Miles Win- 
throp, upon due reflection, had retracted those 
violent expressions against himself, or, at all events, 
had modified them very considerably. Upon recon- 
sideration of Mabel’s words, he had contrived to 
give them a general instead of particular significa- 
tion. It was just possible, by the help of the devil, 
to accept them in what the theologians term a 
non-natural sense. It was fortunate (for this view 
of the case) that Mr Winthrop had so good an 
opinion of his own high estate, for he 
to paraphrase Mabel’s expression of her sense of 
obligation by ‘sense of the difference in our social 
rank, and of the enormous advantages on your side, 
concerning which, with your accustomed delicacy, 
have been silent. So great is the 

tween our positions, that I tell you honestly I 
shall scarcely feel myself otherwise than your 
bondwoman.’ 

This was precisely the view of the matter which 
Mabel was now endeavouring to present to herself ; 
and in this she was not a little aided by the terms 
of Mr Winthrop’s reply. She took this from her 
desk, and spreading it out before her, sought in it 
for this new meaning with all the fervour of a 
partisan commentator seeking for a gloss. 

‘Do not speak of obligation,’ he had written, ‘for 
whatever I have to offer you—or ever had’ (and it 
is fair to Mr Winthrop to say that the italics were 
Mabel’s own)—‘ seems to be of io value until you 
have deigned to accept it.’ 

Of course, that might be taken, as she had at 
first taken it, for a delicate allusion to the anony- 
mous gift, but it might also be a graceful reference 
in general terms to the inequality of their positions, 
upon which he had misunderstood her to lay stress. 

If the accused had had to defend himself in his 
own case before this merciful judge, he would with- 
out doubt have lost it, but eminent counsel had 
volunteered their services upon his behalf ; Charity 
was pleading for him in Mabel’s breast, and Pity, 
though it was not that Pity which is akin to Love. 
And upon the whole, the verdict was an acquittal. 

in and again she accused herself of having, 


Again 
through false delicacy, used vague and unmeaning 
terms respecting that gift of two hundred pounds, 


when it was her duty to have spoken out about it ; 
it was her own fault that Mr Winthrop had mis- 
understood her; it was all her own fault—this 
miserable helpless business—and into what an 
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abyss of wretchedness had it drawn her! Her 
mind had been resolutely fixed on repeating to his 
father every incident of Horn’s insulting behaviour ; 
but in her di humility and self-reproach it 
struck her now it d be only a just punish- 
ment to herself to bear in secret and without com- 
plaint a wrong, to disclose which would unquestion- 
ably be to wound her husband to the quick. 

ere are many women who do not love their 
husbands, and yet who do not loathe them. If Mabel 
felt any absolute aversion to Mr Winthrop, it was 
from a cause which ought not to have existed, and 
which she did not admit to herself to exist—namely, 
because her love was given to another man. 
matters had happened otherwise—but there was no 
necessity to dwell. on that idea, and she resolutely 
put it from her. Mr Winthrop was devoted to her 
—after his fashion; kind, indulgent, and—until 
the previous day—had never shewn a symptom of 
ill-humour, so far as she was concerned ; and this 
last negative virtue was of the more account since 
his temperament was naturally irritable to the last 


d 

There is a popular idea, that when a man and 
his wife are misjoined together—if the union is 
what is called ‘incompatible ’—they their lives 
in fighting like cat and dog, which would be really 
too exhausting—or in maintaining a certain stately 
indifference to one another, which is almost as diffi- 
cult to keep up, as it would be to stand at the military 

ition of ‘attention’ for four-and-twenty hours. 
Such a condition of affairs would, in fact, be intoler- 
able ; and would be soon put a stop to, if by no 
nobler force, by that vu and common-place 
instrument, Indigestion. Men like Mr Winthrop, 
who have ‘seen so much of the world,’ and are (when 
they please) ‘so charming in society,’ are often, it 
is true, very far from being pleasant housemates ; 
but they are not ruffians; they will endeavour 
to make themselves agreeable at home also, at all 
events occasionally, even for their own sake ; it is 
only a fool, or one of considerably higher rank than 
a country gentleman, who fancies he can be brutal 
with impunity ; and Mr Winthrop had no inclination 
to be brutal. He was imperious and despotic in 
temper, but he was not a vulgar bully like his son. 
Horn had described his father accurately enough 
as resenting interference in his own affairs; the 
young man’s wits, such they were, were concentrated 
upon such matters as affected himself; they were 
not diffused, nor directed to any other object ; and 
therefore they had done him good service. (It is as- 
tonishing how well a man can live, even upon a small 
income, who religiously spends every sixpence upon 
himself.) He even judged rightly when, reason- 
ing from analogy, he had called his father jealous. 
But no occasion of —_ had, heretofore at least, 
arisen to Mr Winthrop the elder ; and, except in 
that one instance of the proposed purchase of the 
second ee Mabel had never interfered 
with him. He was certainly rather fretful ; but 
that she attributed to the state of his health, about 
which he was very solicitous; he was, in fact, a 
valetudinarian. 

Mabel did not, of course, criticise her husband’s 
character, point by point, in this fashion; it 
would have been merous and undutiful to 
have done so; but in a general way she did 
review her own ition as he affected it, and 
endeavoured, 7 inking the best she could of 
him, to forti own dutiful resolves. 


When Mr Winthrop returned that afternoon, he 
was in excellent spirits; he had bought the mare 
at Tattersall’s, and was certain that it was the ve 
thing to suit his wife; and Mabel thanked him, with 
only the gentle protest that he was too good to her, 
She was not a bad horse-woman ; she had learned as 
a child to ride in a rough way at Swallowdip, on 
ponies and similar deer, and had found the 
trained steed her ht to Brack- 
mere very manageable ; she loo superbly on 
and he liked to see her look 

‘I have had the mare sent down at once to 
Wapshot, my dear : to see you ride in these crowded 
streets before we can reach the Park, always makes 
me nervous ; and as we have made up our minds 
to fo home, it was just as well. Don’t you think 
so ? 

He spoke with careless frankness, but the glance 
which he directed towards his wife was furtive and 
exhibited anxiety. She hesitated in her reply, 
because his remark took her so wholly by surprise. 
She had never been consulted on the matter in 

uestion ; and when Mr Winthrop had spoken last 
pone leaving town, he had seemed in favour of 
Wapshot, I h 

‘You have no objection to go to ot, I hope?’ 
added he sharply. “a 

‘Certainly not, Miles. I am ready to start to- 
morrow, if you please. The park and grounds, to 
judge by all that I have heard, must be looking 
most beautiful ; and it is far pleasanter to be in 
the country, this summer weather, than in London’ 

‘I wish you had told me so before, my dear 
Mabel,’ replied Mr Winthrop. ‘Your happiness 
makes mine, you know, but then you are so humble- 
minded ; you never say: “I want this, or that,” as 
a wife—or at least a bride—has surely a right to 
do. Well, he will have all you desire at Wapshot, 
I hope. Yes, the park will be looking well this 
July weather. I will write to Mrs Merthyr by to- 
nig oo to get everything ready for us, and 
especi 7 to prevent certain things being ir 
ready. I don’t mind their ringing the church be 
but I can’t stand deputations of the tenantry, and 
long speeches, and above all, the having one’s 
horses taken out of the carriage and being Leeaped 
home by men. Can you?’ 

‘I have not had much experience in such wel- 
comes,’ said Mabel, smiling; ‘but I think such 
adulation is a mistake. It does not seem right for 
men to take the place of horses.’ 

‘I don’t care so much about that, said Mr 
Winthrop ; ‘if men like to make beasts of them- 
selves, they may; but there’s a nasty turn in the 
road up to the Hall, and if any of these demonstra- 
tive gentry should be inclined to jib—yes, I'll 
certainly put a spoke in that wheel beforehand.’ 

When he had written his letter to the house- 
keeper, Mr Winthrop’s spirits rose even higher. It 
was plain that some difficulty had vanished, or 
that a weight was removed from his mind. For a 
wonder, no scheme of amusement had been devised 
for that particular evening, so these Darby and 
Joan remained at home. Wapshot naturally 
formed the subject of their talk, and Mr Winthrop 
produced a number of well-executed drawings of 
the Hall and Park, from one of his portfolios. 
He went about with a number of them, some full 
of home scenes, and some of the records of his 
foreign travel. When they had exhausted the 
former, Mabel asked to be shewn the latter. 
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‘I have looked over them all, said she, ‘or 
almost all, but many of them have no names, and 
you were not at hand to explain them to me.’ 

This could not very easily have happened, since 
Mr Winthrop rarely missed an opportunity of 

rsonally exhibiting the contents of his sketch- 
Pook ; but it might have been so; and, at all 
events, the pretty speech was very grateful to him. 
The drawings were good and vigorously executed ; 
the subjects well chosen with a view to effect, and 
yery various. Here was a bit of jungle teeming 
with the most luxuriant vegetation of the tropics ; 
and here a barren plain, ‘ lit by a low large moon,’ 
and without a tree. 

‘Why, this looks like a piece of British soil,’ 
said Mabel, as she gazed upon a crescent bay, frin 
with fair woods ; one horn a a. slope, the other 
a fine headland, beyond which a ship was standing 
out to sea. ‘It is just such a scene as I remember 
at Shingleton,’ 

‘It was not, however, at Shingleton that I saw 
it? answered Mr Winthrop gravely ; ‘it is many 
thousand miles from home—in Patagonia.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Mabel almost with tenderness : 
she remembered what Mrs Marshall had told her 
concerning the first Mrs Winthrop, and would have 
passed the picture by, had not her companion 
staid her hand. 

‘You have heard the story, then?’ said he. 

‘No, Miles; at least I have been told only this 
much, that in Patagonia7’——— She hesitated ; it is 
rather disconcerting for a bride to have to speak 
to her husband of her predecessor. To pretend a 
sympathy for that dear de to whose death our 
present enviable position is solely owing, seems ridi- 
culous ; while any attempt at a a iment must 
needs be of the nature of self-praise. If No. 1 wasa 

treasure to her husband, how much more price- 

must be No. 2, whose attractions have caused 
him to forget her! The whole subject is difficult 
of a} for a young lady in her honeymoon. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Wint rop thoughtfully, ‘there is 
no spot on the earth’s surface that has been so 
constantly in my mind’s eye as — bay. It 
was there I lost my first wife for four long years, 
and, as I then thought, for ever.’ 

‘Would it be too painful to you, Miles, to tell me 
how it happened ?’ 

‘It was a calm day, and we were coasting along 
two miles from Thad not 
well, and was trying to get some sleep in my cabin, 
having sent Margaret on deck to enjoy the sunshine. 
Presently a curious spectacle presented itself: a 

uantity of beautiful flowers were seen floating on 

e waves. There is a river somewhere to the 
north here ’—he indicated the spot on the picture 
—‘the stream of which has sufficient strength and 
volume to make itself apparent out to sea for a mile 
or more ; and this without doubt had brought down 
the objects in question, thrown overboard, perhaps, 
from some canoe; but it looked for the moment 
like a piece of magic. The people of the coast 
are sav: and we had given it, therefore, a 
wide berth ; indeed, we had not touched land for 
weeks, and it was only natural that, to a lady’s eye, 
this charming present from the land should seem 
acceptable. At all events, not only did Margaret 
greatly desire to secure it, but, seeing the sea so 
calm, expressed a wish to go herself in pursuit of it, 
as it slowly drifted towards the land. It was an 
uaprudence which, had I been on deck, I should 


certainly have opposed, but there seemed no sort 
of peril in it. An old and trusty sailor volunteered 
to take her in the smallest boat we had—a mere 
cockle-shell— and she unhappily consented to 
accompany him. The ship was p oer becalmed, 
and the crew watched their progress without dream- 
ing that any harm could happen to them. However, 
just as it seemed that the objects they pursued were 
within their reach, both flowers and boat began to 
hurry away as though in a mill-race. An under- 
current, of which, of course, we knew nothing, ran 
southward about a mile from land, and carried 
them past yonder sandy spit, and out of sight. 
The captain did what he could, and stood in-shore 
at once; but, though taking the self-same course as 
they had done, we could find no trace of them. 
For days and weeks we remained on that inhospit- 
able coast until the weather changed, and it became 
dangerous to delay longer. Then, almost heart- 
broken, I came home without my wife.’ 

‘But she came back at last, Miles!’ said Mabel 
pitifully. 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Mr Winthrop slowly. ‘She 
came bac four years, and our son, born in 
the meantime, with her. He is called Horn after 
the cape in the neighbourhood of which this disaster 
happened.’ 

‘An i er, passing by cape, ani 
falling dan of water, landed a boat’s crew, which 
fell in with Margaret and her child. She had had 
—, adventures; but a native woman had been 
very kind to her; nor, indeed, notwithstanding 
the bad name which the — of that district 
bore, did any one molest her. Still, the experience 
was a terrible shock to her, poor woman, and she 

was never quite herself agai 

‘It is no wonder, answered Mabel, with dewy 
eyes. ‘ But how doubly dear she must have been 
to you.’ 

2 Yes,’ said Mr Winthrop; ‘naturally. But for 
her return, every acre of the estate would have 

into the hands of a distant branch of the 

ily. You see it was quite impossible for me to 

contract a second marriage, while the first Mrs 

Winthrop’s fate was still a matter of conjecture. 

As it was, her return seemed like the coming back 
of one from the dead.’ 

‘It must indeed have seemed so,’ 

Mabel. ‘Was the poor sailor never heard of ?” 

‘Michael? No, never. It is my belief they ate 
him,’ observed Mr Winthrop coldly, ‘ for the natives 
were cannibals.’ 

‘ Cannibals ?’ echoed Mabel, with a shudder. 

‘They were indeed. The notion shocks you, 
very naturally. Imagine, therefore, how exceed- 
ingly distasteful the whole subject must be to me. 
Still I thought it right to put you in possession of 
the facts, since you will probably hear some vulgar 
version of them from those not likely to be so well 
informed. We need not speak of the matter again.’ 
He turned the leaf. ‘Now there’s a charming place ; 
an island of the West Indies, not a mile across, but 
which, for richness and beauty, might be the very 
bride of islands) We three there, 
snatched in advance, as it seemed, from life in 
oe th I t till the 

e evening. It was no’ 
clock struck midnight that the recollection of 
Horn Winthrop’s conduct that morning recurred 
to Mabel. The twelve hours were now past, 
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during which, if he should hear nothing to the 
contrary, he had said he should conclude that 

was made between them. Peace! Her 
Ep curled scornfully as she recalled the word. 
But though she might reject all alliance with 
this brutal foe, could she dare to declare war 
against him? No; she dared not. For years, 
perhaps for life, she was doomed, then, to be 
exposed to all the force of his ill-will, unless 
she could ransom herself by aiding his schemes 
upon his father’s purse. She acknowledged the 
full value of the secret of which, she knew not 
how, he had contrived to possess himself. He 
was right in judging that she had not the courage 
to confess to her husband that she had received 
help from another’s hand, and that other Richard 
Thornton, and had married him because she had 
misunderstood it to come from his own. She must 
bear her cross as she could. What mattered it? 
Life did not last for ever; and, at all events, she 
who had been alone to blame in the matter—for so 
she had persuaded herself—alone would have to 
suffer. How much more terrible it would have 
been, if one she loved, and who was innocent of 
her offence, had had to suffer also ! 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE TWO PORTRAITS, 


Situated in a glorious park, affording almost 
every description of scenery, and surrounded by a 
chain of mountains, Wapshot Hall had great 
picturesque attractions outside its walls, while 
within it was acknowledged to be one of the 
‘show-places’ of the north. Fortunately for the 
peace of mind of its present proprietor, tourists did 
not, however, throng to it very numerously, even 
in the tourist months. It did not border upon any 
of the great arteries of travel, nor was there any 
rival object of interest in its neighbourhood. No 
rounded earth-ramparts stood near it, to mark 
where Dane or Roman had intrenched themselves ; 
no tumulus, with its possibilities of hero’s bones 
or weapons; nor did any hoary legends in 
particular cling to the ancient Hall itself. It was 
too far south to have suffered from border ravage ; 
or perhaps too solitary, and therefore unremunera- 
tive, to have tempted it: it was in too good 
repair to admit of a ‘haunted wing.’ Like the 
family which possessed it, Wapshot Hall had never, 
in fact, been remarkable for anything, and yet 
was interesting, if not instructive, from its very 
antiquity. 

The general style of the house was Elizabethan, 
but its architecture was various and irregular. 
Though backed and overshadowed by very loft 
hills, it stood on high ground, was built, Tndeed, 
on a fine natural plateau, part of which in front 
of the edifice had been so contrived as to resemble 
a magnificent artificial terrace. From it, and, 
of course, from the windows that commanded it, 
there was a ‘home view’ almost unrivalled. The 
well-wooded and undulating park sloped down to 
a great lake, on whose summer brightness, or 
winter's steely blue, the eye was never tired of 

azing. Hills of a less stately height than those 
hind the Hall encompassed this landscape. The 
whole estate was as complete and self-contained as 
though it had been created apart from the rest of 
the world, and contained as various elements of 
beauty—in hill and vale, in wood and water—as a 


picture of Claude’s, Extensive as it was, and fair | fro: 


as was the income it yielded, the house was large 
for its acres. Though the mere materials for its 
erection lay near at hand, it was a marvel how men 
in so retired and —— a spot could have 
been procured in sufficient numbers to build it, 
The original designer must have had the passion 
for vastness of a Pharaoh. The great hall—which, 
it is true, the family and their retainers, as well, 
probably, as a whole pack of divers kinds of dogs, 
used in old times as a common dining-room— 
could have accommodated a horse regiment. All 
attempts to light it by artificial means—except by 
gas, which it would have been blasphemous to 
suggest—were vain, and even in the daytime, 
the painted shields that studded the long windows 
turned half the sunshine into gules and azure 
before it poured upon the black and shining floor, 
To Mabel, with the remembrance of the little 
Brackmere lobby in her mind, the proportions 
of this place, as well as those of the vast oak 
staircase that led from it to the up floors, 
seemed colossal. She had been inside that world- 
famous castle which was the object of her father's 
loyalty, but even there she had not seen so large 
an apartment, or, if she had, had never conceived 
of it as being a ‘living room’—a place to dine 
in. Yet here, in the summer months, it was 
Mr Winthrop’s habit to take his a meal, 
with three or four servants standing about the 
board, whose presence rather increased than di- 
minished the sense of soli space. It would 
have required half a hundred retainers, with as 
many flambeaux, to have duly peopled such a 
scene, and lit up those great breadths of shadow. 

It was in this stately room, after a long railway 
journey, and (in time) almost as long a carriage- 
drive, through a wild but picturesque district, that 
Mabel found herself: her awe, which was not 
less than that of the bride of the Lord of Bur- 
leigh upon her first introduction to his greatness, 
shewed itself in her features, and by no means 
displeased her husband. It was a fitting tribute 
to that social position he had conferred upon her, 
and which was evidently so much superior to the 
highest expectations she had entertained of it. 
With a self-satisfied smile, he touched her hand, 
and pointed to the housekeeper, who stood courtesy- 
ing by the door-way. 

‘Mrs Merthyr is accustomed to see _— 
astonished at the size of my dining-room, Mabel, 
and she will excuse your remissness. 

With a flush. and a smile, Mabel held out her 
hand, and warmly acknowledged the old lady's 
greeting. She was a stately dame, in silk as stiff 
as tarpaulin ; and such silk was her only wear. 
She had ‘shewn’ Wapshot to visitors for a quarter 
of a century, and if she had taken some of their 
compliments upon it, as well as the gold pieces 
(for silver she never took) to herself, it was but 
natural, for she identified herself with the house, 
as completely as though she were stone and 
mortar paren | of flesh and blood ; hence her mag- 
nificent deportment, now slightly mitigated and 
= down in the presence of her master and his 

ride. 

‘We have to thank you, Mrs Merthyr,’ said Mr 
Winthrop, ‘for having arranged for us so quiet a 
reception, Mrs Winthrop is naturally fatigued 
after so long a journey; and it was better, I 
thought, to dispense with all welcomes, oan 
m the tongues of your church bells’ The 
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from the. belfry of the hidden village church were 
filling the evening air with their complaining 
mirth ; else no voice had wished them joy. The 
tenantry and villagers had been given to under- 
stand it was their lord’s wish that they should 
abstain from all demonstration, but they were to 
come up to the Hall on the morrow, when there 
were to be great doings. 

‘It was not, sir, for want of the wish to honour 

ou and your lady, that our people have a at 
Lome to-night,’ replied Mrs Merthyr respectfully. 
Then, turning to her new mistress: ‘Dinner will 
be served as soon as it is your pleasure to order it. 
May I have the honour of shewing you, madam, to 
your room ?” 

This apartment was the state sleeping-room of 
Wapshot, and might have been used, so far as size 
| was concerned, by all the generations of the 

Winthrops, from the Heptarchy till then, at the 
| same time. Rushes had once strewn the floor, 
| and tapestry hung from the walls, and though 
| thick-piled carpets and elegant paper-hangings had 
| been substituted for these, the vastness and the 
| gloom affected Mabel. The daylight had fled, 
| but the curtains of the great bay-window had not 
| been drawn, and she walked quickly to it, as though 
| to seek cheerfulness from without. The scene was 
| fair and placid enough, but scarcely cheerful ; it 
| was, on the contrary, solemn and lonely. The 


| whole of Martha Barr’s establishment, ere 


| I feel’— she was about to say, a little frightened, 
| but she restrained herself, and added—‘ quite lost 
in this one.’ 

Mrs Merthyr smiled graciously at this, as 
though it had been a personal compliment. ‘It 
takes some time to get accustomed to Wapshot, 
madam,’ said she; ‘but you cannot fail to like 
it in the end.—If you have no other commands, 
I will leave you for the present, and summon 
your own maid.’ 

And off the old dame stalked with a stately 
rustle, such as Autumn makes among her fallen 
leaves. 

The evening was mild, and, for that northern 

climate, even warm, but Mabel shivered ; a chill- 
| ing sense of loneliness, almost of desolation, was 
creeping upon her. Ah, if only she could have 
had her faithful Susan from the rectory to tend 
her now, and keep her company in this alien place, 
amidst these unhomelike splendours! If her hus- 
band, who was a willing to give her pleasure, 
had but thought of that, or if she had had the 
courage to s it to him! But she had not. 
She had feared—and not without reason—that he 
might have taken such a request as being a proof 
that his love, his protection, his companionship, 
were not sufficient for her; that though his wife 
she still felt strange and ill at ease with him. 
What would she not have given for the sight of a 

iliar face, however humble, for the sound of a 
voice that had affection in its tone, in place of the 
measured accents of t that met her ear at 
Wapshot! Mabel had no attendant of her 


own in London, preferring to use the services of 
one of the maids of the hotel ; but Mrs Merthyr 
had been enjoined to furnish her with this ‘requisite 
for the toilet ;’ and she had done so. 

Caroline Vance had emanated originally from 
that great emporium for maid-servants in the 
rough, the village school; but she had ‘taken a 
pl ’ early, and having ‘given great satisfaction,’ 

d been promoted from the nursery, where she 
had been ‘Carry,’ to my lady’s chamber, where she 
was ‘Vance.’ Circumstances over which she 
had certainly no control—namely, the bankruptcy 
of my lady’s husband, had necessitated a tending 
up of his establishment ; and so Caroline had re- 
turned to Wapshot, just in time, as it so happened, 
to become ‘Vance’ again in Mrs Winthrop’s 
service. She could not, of course, at all events at 

resent, be what Susan would have been to Mabel ; 
ut she brought with her a smiling face and kindly 
ways, which were very welcome. She was pretty 
too, and Mabel did not entertain that jealousy of 
good looks in her own sex, which many women— 
even young and pretty ones themselves—both ex- 
rience and exhibit. Vance was used to the great 
ouse, having in her early days helped to scrub 
and tidy it, under the distant supervision of Mrs 
Merthyr ; and = familiarity with the place and 
its vastness, gave her young mistress courage. For 
to say rong and its ifi- 
cence as a mansion, Wapshot Hall was a dismal 
~ to which to bring a newly-married wife. 
ith half-a-dozen children to wake the echoes of 
its long galleries with their blithe laughter, and 
to patter over the smooth oak floors, with their 
lively feet; with plenty of cheerful guests to 
exorcise its melancholy, and a few couples of 
young people to utilise the bay-windows when 
the moon streamed through them, and chan 
their ghostly atmosphere to one of love, it would 
have been charming; but as it was, the Hall was 
not only dull, but depressing. 

Visitors came of course— of the land, 
who brought their congratulations for their neigh- 
bour the Lord of Wapshot, eyed Mabel with con- 
siderable interest, not unmixed, she sometimes 
thought, with pity ; and asked—always with effort, 
and a certain awkwardness—after Horn. It 
was evident that the young gentleman was not a 
favourite. Mabel returned these calls in company 
with her husband ; and dinner-parties given and 
returned, took place in due course. These were 
dull and heavy in themselves, and yet, when they 
were over, and the guests had departed, a deeper 
melancholy seemed to settle down upon the rooms 
they had partially filled, if not enlivened. So far 
as her husband was concerned, she had no reason 
to complain of solitariness. He liked her to be 
with him at all times. He took long rides with 
her over the country round ; he would have her sit 
by him in the park for hours while he sketched 
a view, or e a ‘study’ of some noble tree; 
in the evening, he would read aloud to her a 
play or poem, for he possessed considerable elocu- 
tionary powers, and was very proud of them. He 
sometimes read her poems of his own, to which 
it was necessary to pay extreme attention, that 
she might applaud judiciously, since indiscriminate 
praise offended him even more thansilence. Well, 
it was no t hardship. Respectable persons who 
read this history will aver that if Mrs Winthrop 
was not satisfied with her position (considering 
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what it was and what it had been), ay, and thankful 
for it, she deserved to be whipped. There is no 
need, however, for so sharp a ju t; Mabel 
never expressed dissatisfaction, a time was 
coming when she was destined to shew herself not 
unmindful of her husband’s consideration and 
Moreover, it must be remembered" that she 
only enjoyed these last at the pleasure of another, 
who permitted her to do so, through no will— 
notwithstanding the — fair weather, it was 
always within Horn Winthrop’s power to overcast 
her sky, perhaps for ever. he had made no 
attempt to do so at present, was no evidence of safe- 
— for the time to come; it only proved that 
orn had had good luck at cards and billiards. 

Matters were in this state, when an incident took 
place at Wapshot, slight in itself, but which was 
destined to eventually affect the whole future 
fortunes of its mistress. It was late autumn now, 
and a wet and windy day, so windy that the vast 
window-frames of the Hall, made in old times, when 
massiveness was held of more account than a neat fit, 
shivered shook, though hands were 
impatiently beating for admission, and yet so wet, 
an the vind could not drive off that 
fell in sheets, and hid the mountains with its living 
wall, Mr Winthrop was in his study writing 
letters, and Mabel taken the opportunity to 
ask Mrs Merthyr to shew her the ee: 
she knew such a request would please the old lady ; 
and since her hus had not volunteered his 
own services as cicerone, she already knew him 
well enough to be sure that, for some reason or 

er, he was disinclined to do so. Imagine, then, 

old housekeeper, stiff as her silk, fingering with 
one hand the heavy gold watch-chain, the only 
ornament she wore, and with the other pointi 
out to her young mistress, here a cavalier wi 
slouched hat and plume, and gaily ribboned sword- 
hilt ; and here a Jacobite with wily smile, drinking 
‘Across the water’ to the king. Their 
down the long gallery was far slower, of course, 
than when Merthyr told the story of the 
house to casual visitors; this chance of informi 
her young mistress of the ancestral atest 
which she had allied herself, being not one to 
be thrown away. The day grew da and more 
tempestuous, but still she swept slowly on, dilatin 
gana upon this picture and that, as thoug 
she were the muse of ry. ‘So ends our Tudor 
line,’ she would say, or, ‘So our Stuart,’ as though 
oa family of Winthrop had been a sovereign 

ouse. 

The great chi -piece in the centre of the 
gallery, with its glorious wealth of carven flowers, 
was y a great topic with her, but on this 
occasion she it by, with a mere, ‘ Grinling 
Gibbons ;’ and began again—for the pictures were 
arranged in chronological order—with the less 
remote ancestry. 

Here was a knight of the shire, girt with his 
javelin-men ; and a quaintly apparelled gen- 
tleman, who had raised a troop of yeomanry at his 
own expense, and only reserved to himself the 
right of inventing the uniform. From this latter 
worthy had forked the Denham branch of the 
family. ‘They had great those le, 
fifteen years ago, of coming to Wa; ” remarked 
Mrs Merthyr triumphantly ; ‘but my last lady’s 
return with Master Horn secured the succession 
to the right line—That is my last lady, painted 


‘Said to be!’ echoed Mabel, gazing upon the 
me in question, which represented a very 
tiful and young brunette. ‘Why, could you not 
-—" yourself? You must have seen her often,’ 
Merthyr dropped her voice, and looked 
cautiously about her: ‘Yes; but not like that, 
Directly after the marriage, Mr Winthrop, without 
even visiting Wapshot for a day, took her abroad— 
all round the world, as they say ; but there—if my 
master has not told you, it does not become me to 
speak of such matters,’ 

‘Mr Winthrop has told me all, said Mabel 
simply, ‘except that he has never spoken of his 
wife’s beauty. What a glorious creature she must 
have been !’ 

And indeed, if, to the physiognomist, there was 
weakness in those parting lips and laughing eyes, 
to the ordi observer they did but add gaicty 
to the sum of her charms. 


‘And was she always bright and blithe like 


that ?” 

Mrs Merthyr held up her hands. ‘ Like that!’ 
—then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, she 
added quietly: ‘No, madam ; her picture, as J 
knew her, hangs in my room.’ 

‘Might I see it ?’ 

‘He has not laid his commands upon me not 
to shew it,’ muttered the old housekeeper, as if 
arguing with herself—‘ Yes, madam, if you will 
please to honour my poor chamber.’ 

Mrs Merthyr always spoke as though she were 
acting in a blank-verse play of the Elizabethan 
epoch ; for in plain prose her room was not only 
a handsome one, but, what very few others in the 
house were, exceedingly snug. During the long 
once recei as guests, the curate e parish, 
the attorney, and the junior member of the firm 
of London wine-merchants who supplied the 
Wapshot cellars. There was nothing remarkable 
about it, however, beyond its —_— and comfort, 
save the picture which Mabel been brought to 
see. This h beside the bookcase, almost out 
of sight, and had a little curtain drawn across it, 
no about it,’ explained Mrs 

e , Still in a self-justifying tone, ‘ since every 
one on the estate has seen the original ; but it is 
apt to catch a stranger’s eye, and excite idle curi- 
osity, so I keep it covered. The poor dear lady had 
a fancy to have it taken, and my master humoured 
her; but he bade me never let him see it. A sad 
change, is it not, from her you saw just now in the 
gallery?’ Mabel had uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment and horror. It would have been 
quite _— to identify the two its—one 
of whi resented youth, and the other a 

old age—but for Mrs Merthyr’s remark ; 

ut what struck the t spectator much more 
forcibly than the substitution of white hair for 
black, and wrinkled paleness for plumpness and 
colour, was the scared look of the mouth and eyes. 

‘ Was she frightened out of her wits?’ asked 
Mabel, with an involuntary shudder. 

‘No, madam. If any one has told you that—I 
don’t care who it is!’ exclaimed the old lady with 
sudden indignation—‘they have ken y: 
She knew what she did, ay, and said, to the very 
last. If it should cost me my place, I would never 
wrong the dead by denying that.’ 
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‘It is a sad sight,’ said Mabel pityingly. 

‘y ; and perhaps I have been wrong 
to shew it you.’ She had replaced the curtain over 
the picture, and once more spoke in her customary 
measured tones. 

‘It was imprudent of me, my dear’ The pity in 
her young mistress’s face seemed to touch her 
heart and smooth her stateliness away. But Mabel 
scarcely heard her, the picture so engrossed her 
thoughts. 

‘ And was Mrs Winthrop always as she is painted 
there, since you remember her ?’ inquired she. 

‘No, madam. When she first came home with 
her child she was very different, though not more 
unlike to this portrait than to the other. She was 
still young, but neither blithe nor bright. Let us 
not talk of it, madam, if you please—This is a 


pretty sketch of the Lower Fall, my master was so 

as to present me with, and to write his own 
name beneath it.—And this a silhouette of Master 
Horn when he was a child. A pretty state he used 
to get in at the sight of it, because it made him 
black ; and so you see it was hung high, out of 
his reach.’ 


POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 


Tue transfer of the several telegraph systems from 
their respective proprietaries to the government was 
effected for the purpose of simplifying and reducing 
the charges to the public; of extending the accom- 
modation both in places already in possession of 
telegraph stations and to places left destitute, 
because not likely to be sufficiently profitable for 
private enterprise ; of effecting a complete isolation 
of railway telegraphing from that required by the 
general business of the country ; of introducing free- 
trade in the collection, and low rates for the trans- 
mission, of news for the press; and, generally, of 
enhancing efficiency. The public will be glad to 
know how far these objects have been accomplished, 
and we now proceed to inform them as briefly as 
possible. 

Under the old system, a message of twenty 
words cost 1s, under 100 miles, 1s. 6d. under 200, 
2s. beyond that distance, from 3s. to 6s. to Ireland, 
4s, 6d. to the Isle of Man, and 6s. 8d. to the Channel 
Islands. At 460 railway stations, an extra sixpence 
was charged for the behoof of the station-master. 
At 475 telegraph stations, additional fees were 
charged for transmission over local systems; and 
finally, when a message had to pass over the lines 
of two or more companies, each company exacted 
its full tariff. Now, the twenty-word m costs 


ls, exclusive of porterage to a greater distance 
than a mile am the receiving station, all. over 
the United Kingdom, with the exception of the 
Orkneys, Shetlands, and Scilly, the cables to which 
islands are left, by license, for the present in the 
hands of their springs 
naturally from uniformity of tariff, and still further 
reduces the cost to those whose time is money. 
The easily understood form now in use would 
have been impracticable under the old system, as 
also, in most instances, the employment of stam 

in payment. In London, the tariff is doubled for 
local messages, but there can be little doubt that 
f. a short time a sixpenny rate will be adopted 


throughout the country, a change which will not 
necessitate any further appeal to parliament. 

The extension of accommodation has been 
attended to in several particulars. Previous to the 
transfer, telegraphic -privileges were confined to 
paying centres, and competition for business neces- 
sarily resulted in the placing of stations close 
together. In Liverpool, for — the popula- 
tion served by twelve money-order offices were 
outside the telegraphic heodeiiveny ; and in Man- 
chester, districts — with seventeen money- 
order offices were beyond the free-delivery pale of 
the several companies. ll, or nearly these 
post-offices are now telegraphic, receipt, and de- 
spatch stations. are 

ike saved. In short, the average cost of a mes- 

used to be 1s. 7$d., and it is now ls. 1j}d. In 
a list of 486 towns having more than 2000 in popu- 
lation, only 144 had the telegraph within the town 
limits in the year 1866. Now, there are more than 
2000 flices serving district localities at which 
telegraph stations exist. In addition to these, there 
are still upwards of 1800 railway stations at which 
business is carried on for the Postmaster-general— 
with wires and instruments, however, totally dis- 
tinct from those belonging to the respective railway 
companies. The divorce between the two services 
is complete. London rejoices in 334 telegraph 
stations, of which 115 are in direct communication 
with the central station in Telegraph Street by 
wire, and about a dozen by both wire and pneu- 
matic tube. 

This vast and rapid extension of accommodation 
involved an enormous addition to the plant and 
staff. The staff under the companies consisted of 
2035 males and 479 females—total, 2514. The 
present staff numbers 4913, of whom 874 are female 
clerks of the department, and 661 are female assist- 
ants to postmasters. This great and rapid increase 
within twelve months was furnished mainly from 
two sources. To begin with, a bonus of one pound 
was paid to all persons em loyed in the post-office, 
or members of their families, upon obtaining ex- 

ess in telegraphy up to a certain standard. 

is premium has been paid to 996 males and 708 
females. Schools for telegraphy were commenced 
in November 1869 in Loudon, and at other dates 
in several large towns. The London school turned 
out 154 male clerks and 269 female clerks in the 
course of little more than a year. It will accom- 
modate from 100 to 150 pupils. These are sup- 
posed to have received—the males in two months, 
and be females basis of 
a SO telegraphic cation ; and they begi 
as sietientie at 10s. and 8s. a week for he = 
and females respectively. All are instructed in 
the Morse code, and in the working of single 
needle, Bell, and Morse, or —— instruments, 
which are related to each other in the following 
manner: The single needle indicates by move- 
ments to the left or right of the upper hand ; the 
bell indicates by strokes on the left or right hand 
of two bells placed opposite to each other; and the 
inker, or printer, gives a dot where the other in- 
struments would move to the left, and a dash— 
made by holding on to the keys of the instrument 
—where the others would 7 a right-hand 
motion. The porterage staff been increased 
from 1471 to 2802 regular, and 314 assistant, mes- 
sengers, The plant has, of course, been proportion- 
ately i The number of instruments in 
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use and in store under the post-office is 4153, 
which shews an increase for the first year of 2284. 
In the same space of time, 15,000 new batteries 
were obtained; and whereas during the years 
1868-69, the whole of the companies only set 
up 700 miles of telegraph wire, in 1870 the govern- 
ment used 1964 miles of wire covered with gutta- 

rcha, and 3382 tons of galvanised iron wire. 
Besides this, 1400 miles of wire were set at liberty 
for the formation of fresh circuits, in consequence 
of such rearrangement of the formerly competing 
systems as did away with unnecessary duplication 
or triplication of service. It must be borne in 
mind that the divorce between the railway and the 
commercial telegraphic systems alone rendered 
n an immediate supply of five or six thou- 
reer he of wire, and a proportional augmenta- 
tion in the staff and in the number of instruments. 

It only remains to notice the arrangements for 
the press and the general evidence of improve- 
ment in the service. Previously, the telegraph 
companies shared the news monopoly amongst them. 
They had a reasonable enough scale of ——. but 
they sent what they liked, and pretty much when 
they liked. The government telegraphy leaves the 
news-collecting business free. Practically, the sup- 
ply of news is in the hands of several News or Press 
Associations, which make their own arrangements 
with provincial papers, exchanges, reading-rooms, 
&c. All that the post-office does is to receive and 
transmit intelligence, at low rates and with incred- 
ible despatch—incredible, that is, until the way of 
doing it is understood. Suppose a batch of news 
is arranged in an office near Temple Bar, how is it 
to be conveyed to Edinburgh, Exeter, ey 
Cardiff, &c., with the least possible delay? It is 
taken to the Temple Bar telegraph office, whence it 


is immediately transmitted oo tube to 


Telegraph Street in the city. e batch is brought 
to the counter set apart for the purpose, and 
divided in equal portions amongst three or more 
operators, to be transferred by punching to a 
ribbon or tape of paper. These three can prepare 
the message for transmission fast enough for one 
Wheatstone automatic transmitter. One clerk can 
unch 40 words a minute; but one automatic 
instrument can transmit and record 150 words a 
minute. It takes three punches, then, fully to feed 
its voracious maw. As the tape is prepared, it is 
passed through the transmitter; but here comes 
the marvel of organisation. The tape is passed in 
rapid succession through three transmitters without 
any human interference ; and these three instru- 
ments supply three circuits. On one circuit, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool are simul- 
taneously supplied with the message on the tape. 
Almost at the same second, the message is passing 
through the second instrument to supply Leeds, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Newcastle, Edin urgh, and 
Glasgow. When the tape gets to the third trans- 
mitter, it is on its way to Bristol, Cardiff, New- 

rt, Exeter, Plymouth. So that — not 
ewer than twenty towns, and probably a hundred 
newspapers, are being furnished with copies of the 
same message, all but simultaneously, at the rate of 
about 150 words a minute ; for the arrangements at 
the receiving-offices, it must be understood, corre- 
spond with those at headquarters, and the copy is 
written ‘manifold, so that, on emergency, every 
folio of flimsy, in duplicate or triplicate, may be 
sent off as soon as written, to the waiting news- 


r editors.* Some newspapers have priy 
—_— wires, for which government gets a rent of 

27,000 per annum. The great race-meetings are 
—— favourites with the post-office authorities, 

hey spare no pains to make their arrangements 
effective ; and their bold outlay, last year, was 
rewarded by a clear profit from the great race- 
courses of 1.4000; Newmarket being good for 
about one-half of that balance, and Epsom low on 
the list, as it is much too near town, and more of a 
pleasure than a business gathering. In all, there 
were ten million m es sent the first year after 
the transfer; and although, under the circum- 
stances, profit was wholly out of the question, 
it is now absolutely certain that the new system 
will work both smoothly and profitably, whether 
under a shilling or a sixpenny rate. 


* Under the old system, 173 papers were supplied with 
news; now, 467 are supplied. During the session of 
parliament, the ——— used to send 6000 words daily ; 
now the number is 20,000. 


A CITY MAY-DAY SONG. 


Open hearts had danced to-day ; 
Woods are glad with songs and wings; 
Summer dawns on meads and streams ; 
Look how, to the laughs of May, 

Earth smiles up her tender things, 
And of coming roses dreams! 

Wise as she, O heart, be gay; 

All forget but mirth and May! 


Ah, we heed not; all in vain 

Her dear voices to us come, 

Wooing us from desk and street. 
Earth may have her Spring again, 
But our anxious hearts are dumb; 
They no more her joy repeat, 

Joy laughed out from field and lane; 
Old-time Mays come not again. 


No; for us her skies are gray, 

That to olden eyes were gold ; 

To our sight the glory’s dim, 

That on them swam down with May. 
Oh, my heart, why have we sold, 
For the nothings of our whim, 

All our lives might live to-day, 

All God means for us with May! 


Yes—our noblest birthright’s sold, 
Sold for nothings we despise, 

That but shows of pleasure give, 
Shows that pride can gain from gold; 
So we see with weary eyes, 

And old lives of care we live, 

Live with hearts unyouthed and cold. 
Oh, to live the Mays of old! 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Campers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
Also sold by all Booksellers. 
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